IDEALISTIC  THOUGHT  OF  INDIA
For, does the nature of the world conform to this trans-
formation? This question suggests itself in one way or other,
directly or indirectly. To show that the nature of the world does
conform to this transformation later became the task of the
Buddhistic philosopher, who had therefore to enter upon an
inquiry into the nature of the world. Hence the later Buddhistic
systems, that is, of the Mahayana, preached *bot'hp^ldgalanairatmya
and dharmanairdtmya or the selflessness of the soul and of the
world. When the conformation of the physical world to the spiritual
nature is taught, the teaching becomes idealistic. But in this
"process the original conception of the ideal is modified. It is no
longer the ideal towards which only human beings struggle, but
an ideal towards which the entire universe moves.
Though naturally the growth of the later schools, called the
Mahayana, out of the earlier schools, called the Hinayana, is a
development or evolution, yet in actual history it may seem a
revolution, a Protestantism, a breaking off. Scientific thought or
purely philosophical speculation can develop without much con-
flict; but any material change in religious thought affects our
innermost convictions, gives us a shock, and disturbs the peace
born of the satisfaction from, and faith in the ideas which are
the prop of our life. Yet the history of Buddhism gives us no
instance of sanguinary conflicts during the transition to the
Mahayana from the Hinayana. The absence of such conflicts, in
spite of schisms, is certainly due to the peculiar nature of Buddha's
teachings, which laid so great stress upon dhimsa or non-injury.
Professor Stcherbatsky writes: ''Professor 0. Rosenberg calls
it {Mahayana} a separate 'Church/ and compares its position with
Roman Catholicism versus Protestantism. The difference is even
more radical, since the new religion was obliged to produce a new
Canon of Scriptures."1 But la VaJlee Poussin writes that the
theories of the Mahayana are only adaptations of the Hinayana,
and that there is really no Protestantism in the history of
Buddhism.3 Dr. Suzuki's view is the same as that of Stcherbatsky.
Yet we can see that both views are true in a sense. In actual
history, development or any modification of religion cannot take
place without protest. But if we look at the principles, we find
logical connection and natural evolution. But the evolution may
advance so far from the original starting-point that the result
*  The Conception of Buddhistic Nirvana, p. 36.
*  N. Butt: Aspects o/Mttf&ysfaa Buddhism, Foreword, p. v.
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